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probable tyranny of their single chamber. I had better let this alone, but zeal always gets the better of prudence. M. de Montmorin expresses a wish to see me often, which I promise, but think it will not be possible to perform this time."
Calling on Madame de Montvoissieu, he found her " very indigne'e" and adds that '' she, as well as Madame de Segur, wishes to be in America.'* Thence he went to see Madame de Tessa". " She is a convert to my principles. We have a gay conversation of some minutes on their affairs, in which I mingle sound maxims of government with that piquant tigeret'e which this nation delights in. I am" fortunate, and at going away she follows me and insists that I dine with her next time I come to Versailles. We are vastly gracious, and all at once, in a serious tone, ' Mais attendez, maclame, est-ce que je suis trop aristocrate ?' She answers, with a smile of gentle humiliation, ' Ah, mon Dieu, non.' From thence I regain my carnage, to go to the Assemble'e Nationale to find De Cantaleu. While waiting there I see, among others, young Montmorency, who takes me round and procures admittance to the gallery. Chance places me next to Madame Dumolley and Madame de Cantaleu. We recognize each other suddenly, with a very pleasant surprise. Madame Dumolley asks me the question which I have already been obliged to answer a hundred times: ' Et que disent les Anglais de nous au-tres ?' With a significant tone, ' Ah, madame, c'est qu'ils raisonnent, ces messieurs-la!'"
" Dine to-day [September i7th], according to my promise, with Mr. Jefferson. One of his guests, the Due de la Rochefoucault, is just come from the States-General, and at half-past four Lafayette arrives. He tells us that some of the troops under his command were about to march tomorrow to Versailles to urge the decisions of the States-eputies, in which I endeavor to show them the absurdity of their suspensive veto, and the house in London, was the frequent resort of Pitt, Fox, and Burke. Talleyrand sought refuge under his roof, and through Church's exertions, when ordered by government to leave London in twenty-four hours Talleyrand was enabled to flee to America,possessor of his Gothic villa at Strawberry Hill, and here, amid the splendid confusion of things valuable and otherwise, and surrounded by her chosen companions, Mrs. Berry, Mrs Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and, last but not least, Joanna Baillie, she passed the last years of her life. She died in "her eightieth year, after an eventful and interesting career.ry.*
